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(ORIGINAL. ] 
A LIFH-WORBRK DONE. 


BY L. W. ALDEN. 


With pulseless wrists 
O’er a silent breast, 
Ghastly he lies, 
Forever at rest! 
Never the light 
Of the glarlng sun 
Will greet his eye— 
His life-work ’s done! 


With meek lips closed, 
And eyelids shut, 
Rigid he lies, 
The life-chord cut! 
And now he sleeps, 
A lowly one, 
Among the rest 
With life-works done! 


[ ORIGINAL. ] 


THE DISOWNED: 
—OR,— 


BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. 


BY LIEUT. WALTER MOWBRAY. 


HerRMANN FELTON was an adopted son, and |. 


a wild, yet generous, impulsive youth, verging 
on his seventeenth year, when he was summoned 
to his father’s library, one fine morning, to re- 
ceive a severe lecture for some real or alleged 
misdemeanor. 

‘“‘IT wonder what’s up, now. At all events, 
I may prepare to catch it in style,” he murmur- 
ed, as he paused at the door of his mentor’s re- 
treat; and with a careless shrug, yet visible tre- 
mor, he entered the presence of his parent. 

‘Be seated, Hermann.” 

Unprepared for tone so gentle, the youth start- 
ed, and seemed about to cast himself at the speak- 
er’s feet, when the latter demanded, austerely : 

“You hear, sir !”’ 

“‘Excuse me, sir, I—-I—’’ 

“Then obey ” interrupted the incensed pa- 
rent. ‘‘Zounds, boy! You’re enough to break 
my heart! Such doings, and at your age. What 
is the world coming to? How dare you presume, 
in addition to your innumerable follies, to stain 
the name I endowed you with, to blast my repu- 
tation through your own so early sacrifice to 
vice and crime?” 

“‘Father—!” 

‘‘Not a word, you scamp! I'll not hear it. 
It behooves you to play the auditor. Was it for 
this, I took you—a aes the niggard 
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protection of a stranger, endowing you with a 
name, home, and a child’s title to my wealth? 
Was it for this, I fed, clothed, educated, ay, and 
loved you as @ son 2?” 

“For what, sir? Ido not understand you.” 

‘Silence! Dare you deny your guilt, while 
I hold in my hand the proof ?’”’ 

What guilt! and what is the proof?” 

“ Brazen-faced—But read. You are young 
indeed, to be so hardened, Hermann ;” and the 
old merchant tossed him” a folded slip of paper, 
which he opened and perused. 

“ Well, sir!’-he resumed, impatiently, as the 
boy twirled the«paper in his fingers, evidently. 
puzzled. ‘ What is that ?”’ | 

“‘ Your order; for three hundred dollars, pay- 
able to the bearer, sir.’” 

‘My ovder?: Is that my signature ? ? Com- 
pare,” and he toased him a second slip. 

“IT should say, no, sir.” 

““Hermann! you know it is not—you wrote 
that order.” 

The youth started. “I!” he gasped. 

“Yes! -you !” 

For a moment he seemed stunned, when start- 
ing from his seat, he exclaimed, passionately, 
“No, no! You will not surely charge me with 
that 2” 

“TI must, boy! Iam convinced!” 

“‘ By Heaven, you wrong me, father! I may 
be heedless, reckless, disobedient and dissipated, 
if you will—” 

“Stop! Have I not allowed you an ample 
supply of pocket-money ?” 

‘You have, sir.” 

‘“* And what have you done with it ?”’ 

“* Spent it.” 

“But how 2?” 

The lad’s head dropped. 

“ Answer me, sir !’”’ 

“T—I—I confess, sir, that it has been 
squandered.” 

‘Yes! in gambling. Boy, boy! I do not 
wonder the words cleave to your tongue. But, 
having confessed so much, why not also the 
source whence you derived those funds you 
sported on the turf.” 

“ Father— 

‘‘ Silence, sirrah! Term me father no more. 
I disown, disinherit, and—but no, I will not cast 
you off, wholly. You shall have at least one 
chance to amend and atone. An honorable 
career shall be opened to you, in which, once 
fairly embarked, you must depend upon your 
own merits for success.” 

‘For God’s sake, sir, do not condemn me 
unheard 1” 
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“Would you make me the auditor of a false- 
hood, Hermann ?” 

* On my life, no.’ 

“What would you say ?”’ 

“That before Heaven, I am innocent of— 

But the old man’s incredulous gesture seal- 
ed his lips, and he sat down, bowing his head 
upon his clasped hands, to conceal his tears. 

Never for a moment did the old morchant's 
regard wander from that youthful form for the 
next ten minutes, while the shadow on his brow, 
and nervous twitching round the corners of his 
mouth, indicated the severe mental struggle he 
was enduring. 

Well, indeed, had he loved the lad, and ear- 
ly destined to him a career at once noble, use- 
ful, and as he achieved success—famous. And 
for a time, a realization of his dream hed seem- 
ed to be foreshadowed. His protege proved the 
aptest of pupils, and the most studious of scholars. 
But a change came; a change, evidently wrought 
by the young student’s early triumph and ele- 
vation to a higher range of studies. 

It might have been attributable in part to new 
associations; suffice it, that it dated from the 
hour of his advent in one of the most famous 
high schools in our good city. From being over- 
studious, he became the reverse, und soon ceased 
to lead his class, save m such pursuits as _ 
pleasure for their aim. 

The change was speedily apparent to his 
watchful parent, who cautioned first, then rea- 
soned, chided and remonstrated; and finally re- 
sorted to corporeal punishment, but in vain; 
when the bond of adoption became weakened, 
and he was wont to add chilling reminders of 
the youth’s origin, to the well-merited chidings 
with which he met his increasing follies. 

And those rominders had chilled the sensitive 
soul of Hermann, increasing his indifference to 
the remonstrances accompanying them, and con- 
sequently widening the breach, until the period 
of his graduation, when he barely passed his ex- 
amination, and refused to prosecute his studies 
in a university. 

At this period, rumors of his alleged doings 
on the turf, and elsewhere, reached the ear of the 
elder Felton, who was preparing 9 seve.e repri- 
mand for him, when the order above-mentioned 
was brought to his notice, in a manner which in- 
dicated our hero as its author, and within an 
hour his wWame was published as a loser to the 
amount, by it specified, op a famous trotter, 
which suffered defeat for the first time, on the 
previous day. 

The result of that news-item upon his parent’s 
opinion, we have already noted, with the effect 
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of that opinion, upon the alleged culprit, at which 
point we resume our tale. 

“Who is it, Martha?’ demanded the mer- 
chant, as & servant announced a gentleman in 
the parlor. 

“‘The same who was here this morning, sir ?”’ 

“Ah! Show him up! Hermann, retire, 
and remove the traces of those tears, if you would 
not be deemed a child. Go to the bath-room, 
I shall want you in a moment ;” and he indicated 
an adjoining apartment, into which the lad re- 
tired, as the stranger entered. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Felton.” 

“The same to you, captain. You surprised 
me in bed, to-day.” 

“And J expected to. Fact is, I sail with the 
next tide, and wished to expedite matters. Is 
the lad handy ?” 

‘He is; but ignorant of my purpose, as yet.” 

‘* Are his predilections in favor of the sea, sir ?”’ 

“T fear not.” 

“Then you are sending him to a rough school, 
where the aptest scholars prove the veriest dunces 
sometimes.” 

“Yet I rely on that school, and the lessons he 
will receive there, for his future prosperity. He 
requires severe lessons, to render him self-reliant 
and successful in life. You will see that they 
are not withheld ?” 

‘“‘ Trust me, sir! That boy never sailed with 
me yet that does not remember, and will, till 
death pipes him aloft, the lessons received from 
Jack Williams.” 

The merchant bowed, and moving to the door, 
tapped lightly, when our hero came forth. 

‘This is he, captain! Hermann, this gentle- 
man is Captain Williams, of the ship Humming- 
bird. I am about to resign you to his guardian- 
ship, having arranged with him to that effect.” 

“Guardianship! Arranged!” And an ox- 
pression of blank amazement settled on the 
speaker’s countenance. 

“Yes. You sail to-day, entering upon a pro- 
fession in which you may attain an honorable 
competence, and the respect of your fellow-men.” 

‘‘ Better kill me at once !—TI will not go !” 

‘Do you choose a prison, and ignominy ?” 

The lad started. ‘‘O God! Must I be sacri- 
ficed unheard ?” | 

‘Saved, rather! You must amend, Hermann ; 
and in order that you may have an opportunity, 
you must go.” 

“So it’s decided, you see, my bantam, and 
you can’t be over-expeditious in your movements; 
either,” chimed in Captain Williams. “ Your 
father’s convinced of the folly o’ trusting you 
with a long-shore education, and one of the first 
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facts that must be impressed on your memory in 
your new career, is, that ‘time and tide wait for 
no man.’” , 

“Father !’? murmured the lad with clasped 
hands, heedless of the interruption. It was his 
last appeal, and silenced by the merchant’s stern 

“Enough! Profane that sacred term no more. 
Go, boy! and so conduct yourself, that, should 
we meet at some fature day, I may not have to 
blash as I remember, that once you bore to me 
the sacred relation of child.” 


\ 


“Shiver my timbers, if I know what to make 
o’ that lad, or what he’s good for, captain,’ said 
Ben Bolt, chief mate of the Humming-bird, as 
he paused beside his superior on the quarter one 
evening, when that ship was running the south- 
west trades down, sixty-three days out of Boston, 
towards Batavia and a market. 

“ What’s he done now ?” 

“Just nothing! That’s the rub! he wont do 
a thing, fair or foul, nor I can’t make him.” 

“Can’t! You aint worth your salt, Mr. Bolt, 
if you give up to a lad of seventeen. Haint I 
told you not to spare him ?”’ 

“HevI? Blow me tight, if I ever held such 
a tight hand over man or boy afore.” 

“Have ye lighted him up with a ‘hempen 
candle 2? ”” 

“Just a little; but what’s the use ? 
seem to mind it more’n a flea-bite.”’ 

“Put it on the harder.” 

“Tang it all, captain, I can’t. Taint in my 
nat’er.”’ 

“No, it aint! you old milk-sop! You pre- 
dicted that he would be a good-for-nothing when 
I brought him off, and you helped to make him 
one! Of what do you complain?” 

‘‘ Well, taint much to be sure; but then—” 

“ Out with it!” 

““Why, I gave him the binnacle lamp to clean 
at four-bells, an’ when I asked if he’d done it, 
jest now, he sed the lamp was lost.’ 

“ How lost?” 

““Gone overboard !” 

“ Then he hove it over.” 

‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Have him aft—the young scamp! I’ll teach 
him he aint dealing with his father ;’’ and the taut 
disciplinarian rolled back his cuffs, and selecting 
the end of the mizzen-top-sail buntline, from 
among the gear belayed to the starboard, prepar- 
ed to administer a true nautical lesson to the 
culprit. 

“Well, youngster. Where’s that lamp ?”’ 

“At the bottom, sir,” responded our hero, 
halting, and eyeing the rope’s end. 


He don’t 
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“The deuce it is! Who sent it on that 
voyage?” 

“T, sir!” 

“You did, eh! Well, here’s to pay you for 
your trouble. Take that and that, and that,” 
and he rained a perfect shower of blows on the 
shoulders of the unflinching youth, pausing only, 
when his arm was grasped by a lovely, but af- 
frighted girl, who claimed him as father. 

“Back, Myra! be off with you, girl !” 

“Pray, father, don’t. O don’t,” and she 
maintained an unyielding grasp. 

“Why not, Miss Malapert ? 
Mr. Bolt! Vil make him wince afore I’ve done 
with him. J’ll teach him to be a good-for-noth- 
ing—to lose binnacle lamps overboard. You’ll 
find I’ve taken ye in hand, Master Hermann, I'll 
put ye ont’other tack, see if I don’t ;” and having 
—with his mate’s aid—shaken off his gentle child, 
he prepared to renew the punishment. But an- 
other appeared on the scene—a wife, as gentle. 
as her daughter, and wielding a weightier influ- 
ence with him. Her glance was sufficient to stay 
his hand, and her 

“ Desist, for my sake, John;’’ deprived his 
arm of power to wield its weapon. 

“Done! The sulky, destructive whelp! 
But come, wife! This is no scene for you.” 

“See, his shirt is saturated with blood, hus- 
band. You have been severe enough, whatever 
his crime,” said the lady, heedless of the 
invitation. 

‘‘No comments, madam, if you please ;” and 
drawing her arm within his own, he led her to the 
taffrail, speaking hurriedly, and gesticulating in 
a manner which indicated a remonstrance tpon 
her intrusion. 

In the meantime Mr. Bolt had released his 
charge to order forward a group of seamen who 
had ventured abaft the mainmast to witness the 
scene; and finding herself alone with the culprit 
she approached him, demanding in a gentle, win- 
ning tone : 

“‘Why has my father punished you ? 
have you done to offend him ?” 

‘* What is it to you?” 

“ Hermann !” 

That simple word was a volume of reproach, 
and touched her auditor’s soul in defiance of the 
armor he had encased it in; yet he demanded, 
graffly : 

“Well 2” 

“ Are you insensible to pain ?” 

‘““T should be.” 

‘Your back must be a mass of bruises.” 

“ What if it is 2” 

“T pity you.” 


Take her off, 


What 
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“Bah! Pity!” 

‘Yes, pity, Hermann. I can feel for you, if 
you cannot for yourself ;” and hastening aft, she 
joined in her mother’s entreaties that the culprit 
might be spared. 

“Well, well! To please you both, Pillet him 
off with what he’s got, this time; but next time 
he falls in my hands J’ll break him in—TI’ll make 
him wince; and you had better be careful, wife, 
how and where you interfere.” 

' Night had fallen, and the outcast was tossing 
on a bed of pain, in that portion of the forward 
cabin set apart for his accommodation. He was 
wounded in spirit as well as body; and, replete 
with bitterness, was dreaming only of revenge,— 
revenge upon the parent who had consigned him 
to a career he detested, and upon the tyrant who 
had rendered that career tenfold obnoxious. Pas- 
sion and resentment had blinded him at first, 
and led him into gross error, resulting in serious 
aggravation of the privations and trials he was 
so suddenly exposed to. He had, in fact, adopt- 
ed the wrong course, in his new career, and was 
now reaping his reward. 

‘They may kill, but, by Heaven, they shall 
not conquer me,” he murmured, amid the groans 
which he deemed unbeard. “Condemned un- 
heard! Consigned to a dog’s life, and such tor- 
ture as this, unjustly! By Heaven, ’twas too 
much ! too cruel, apart from the taunts he has 
showered upon me. Was it my fault that made 
mne an orphan; my crime, that cast me upon the 
cold charity of the world? Adopted. O yes! 
for his aggrandizement. He hoped to repose in 
the shadow of his creature’s future greatness, 
and his dream might have been realized, had he 
appealed less frequently to my sense of obliga- 
tion, and oftener to my love! for I did, and do 
love him still, notwithstanding his injustice. 
God help me! None to love! none to care for, 
none to befriend me. I am much worse off, than 
I could have been, had I remained in the hovel 
from which he removed me. I had at least been 
inured to such a dog’s existence as this. Now, 
my fate is apparent; I cannot bend, submissive, 
to the will of those coarse and tyrannical crea- 
tures, and must therefore suffer, and die; but, 
not without revenge—no! not withoutrevenge !” 

‘“‘On whom, Hermann?” And the intruder’s 
tone was sad and tender, as she raised the shade 
of a dark lantern, and guided by its gleam, trip- 
ped over coils of cordage and spare blocks which 
crowded the narrow den. She had entered un- 
perceived, just in time to catch his solemn 
objurgation. 

‘ Humph! What do you want, Miss Wil- 
liams ?’”’ demanded the misanthrope. 
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*¢ To see how you fare, poor boy, and learn if 
you wanted anything.” 

“T want nothing but solitude.” 

“Well, I have brought you something, and 
you must take it ;” and she held up a tumbler 
filled with raby wine. He turned his face away, 
disdainfally. 

“‘ It will strengthen you J 
for my sake.”’ . 
“Your sake! Ha, ha. Why should you care 

for my sufferings or wants ?”’ 

“Yet 1 do, for both, and have come to alleviate 
one, and minister to the other.” 

“You wept to-day. Would you have me be- 
lieve that those tears flowed for me ?’ 

“‘I ask you to believe nothing, Hermann. 
Who could witness the degradation of a fellow- 
being, unmoved ; still less,,when that being pos- 
sessed a noble intellect, and talent of a high 
order? I wept, at witnessing the progress of 
your moral ruin, Hermann.” 

‘‘ Spare your tears in future, then. They can- 
not influence Fate, or change my destiny—I am 
doomed.” : 

“For my sake, Hermann! do not talk thus! 
Drink this wine. If you knew what I have risk- 
ed to obtain it, you would not refuse me.” 

* You run risk.for me?” 

“Yes! why not? Is not woman’s peculiar 
mission .to sympathize with and befriend the 
unfortunate; and, though scarce a woman, I 
cannot more properly or pleasantly commence 
my life-long task, than in bestowing on you my 
sympathy and friendship. Why will you reject 
them ?” pike 

He was regarding her earnestly, and after a 
brief pause rose, leaning on his elbow, and ex- 
tended his hand. “The wine !”’ be said. 

“QO, you will drink it then ?” and the maiden’s 
countenance beamed with unfeigned delight, as 
she placed it in his hand. 

“Yes. If it was-/poison. You are a kind, 
good girl, Myra, and I thank you ; but you must 
risk no more for me, I am not worthy.” 

‘‘For shame, Hermann; you are—” 

“A homeless, friendless, despised outcast !” he 
exclaimed, passionately. ‘‘Unjustly branded 
with infamy—an object of scorn—a—” 

“Hush! Hermann, you are wrong. I do not 
scorn you! My mother does not despise you. 
I want to be, and will be your friend, if you will let 
me.” 

Her auditor regarded her doubtingly, for a mo- 
ment, then swallowed the wine, and returning 
the glass, sank back on his hard couch with a 

n. 
‘Let me look at your back, Hermann. It must 


Take it, Hermann, 
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require something to. soothe the bai eat i 
me see it.” 

Ci 9 You @?) 

“Yes. See, I’ve brought some excellent salve 
to dress it ;”? and she exhibited a small wooden 
box. He set his lips firmly and shook his head. 

‘Bat to please me, Hermann. You don’t know 
how much I have pitied you, and how gladly 
and often I would have spoken kindly to you, 
when my father and Mr. Bolt were severe, if I 
had dared. You need a nurse now. Do let me 
do for you.” 

She had conquered. Obeying the gentle im- 
pulse of her hand, he submitted his bruised and 
bleeding shoulders to her inspection, when she 
sought water and bathed them, speaking gently 
and cheeringly the while, and as she applied the 
soothing ointment and bound them up, exhorted 
him to forget the past, and—for her sake—com- 
mence anew.” 

“To what end.” 

‘To convince those who doubt you now that 
you are innocent of crime.” 

“Do you believe me innocent ?” 

‘As myself, Hermann. J never deemed you 
guilty, and I know that you can convince others.” 

“ But I was refused a hearing.” 

“ Acts are more convincing than words. The 
future is before you. Let its record be bright 
and spotless, and you will reap a rich reward for 
all you have suffered, while your atonement for 
the heedless follies of youth will be most ample, 
and gratifying to yourself—the brightest page in 
your history.” 

“Would it give you pleasure ?” he demanded, 
regarding her through a veil of moisture. 

“Can you doubt it, Hermann? Your triumph 
would be mine.” 

He seized the hand which rested on his berth- 
board, and pressing it fervently to his lips, re- 
linquished it moist with tears. She started; 


tears were in her own eyes, and a thrill of, 


pure joy in every vein, and she hurried from the 
spot, feeling already rewarded for her interest in 


the outcast. meer 


“TI fancy that boy’s had enough of the rope’s- 
end, Mr. Bolt,” said Captain Williams one pleas- 
ant afternoon, some three weeks later, as our 
hero was hurrying aloft, in obedience to the 
former’s order, to make up a brace of gaskets on 
the main-top-gallant yard. 

“He aint the same lad he was, sir, that’s 
sartain; but I don’t know as it’s the result of 
that awful trouncing.” 


“Fudge! Just so says my wife, and Myra : 


there,” indicating our heroine who was leaning 
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over the taffrail intent upon the movement of 
some marine monster who was gliding along, 
directly beneath the rudder. ‘‘ What changed 
him, if not that ?”’ ‘ 

‘“‘Can’tpretend to say; but I judge from his 
actions. “Why, his eye will flash as sharply as 
ever, at a stern word; but if I speak kindly, no 
man on boatd will jump so fast to obey ; ; or ex- 
ert himself go much to please me, as he.” 

de Humph | ’T was that licking, depend on’t. 
I never failed yet when I set out to conquer; 
and—” A'sharp cry from his daughter arrested 
the sentence on his lips, and turning, he beheld 
her place at the taffrail empty. Bounding aft with 
a wild cry, he would have been overboard’ in an 
instant, but for'the restraining grasp of his mate, 
who shouted : 

“Down, helm!’ Starboard watch, attend 
braces |! Port watch—My God! that boy! Lower 
away that boat!’”’ “And retaining a firm grasp on 
his superior, he continued to direct the movement 
of the eager crew, from whose throats burst a 
spontaneous cheer, ae they witnessed our hero’s 
daring leap from the’ dizaly height, from which 
he had witnessed thb pliiige of his good angel. 

' He was an expert ‘Swimmer, though an un- 
willing sailor ; and thtofoughly versed in all the 
mysteries of tthe’ art,*had rendered his fearful 
plunge subservidnt to success. He broke water 
at her side ; responding to her joyous ery, with 
an assurance:that she was safe. And shie believ- 
ed him,.intplicitly, when supported by his hand 
her struggles ceased, leaving him at almost en- 
tire liberty to battle for their united safety. 

The ship had become stationary, some three 
hundred yards distant, and a boat, full manned, 
and commanded by her anxious sire, had just 
shoved off, when the mate’s shout attracted our 
hero’s attention. ‘The old seaman was gesticu- 
lating violently, and evidently directing his at- 
tention to some object to the westward. A sin- 
gle glance betrayed the origin of the old man’s 
earnest movements, and the confused haste of the 
approaching boat’s crew. * Glancing along the 
surface, and in a direct line for ‘himself and com- 
panion, was the dorsal fin of the wolf of the 
seas—the huge tiger-shark of the Pacific. 

But no start betrayed the fact to his gentle, 
trusting Myra. He was no coward, and though 
apprehensive of the worst, viewed the monster’s 
approach with amazing calmness. Down went 
the fin, when within thirty yards, and turning to 
his companion on the instant, he said : 

“I must rest, Myra! Don’t be alarmed I’m 
going to splash water a little ;”’ and as he spoke, 
the spray began to fly in all directions. A sin- 
gle moment he paused, to glance at the boat, and 
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on that instant he detected the flash of his shark- 


ship’s white side, as he turned to seize his prey. 


But with a violent start and smothered exclam- 
ation, our hero resumed his task, replying to 


-Myra’s demand, “A touch of cramp in my right 


foot! but it has gone. Thank God! the boat at 


last! Now, now reach your father’s hand.” As 
-he spoke, the boat dashed up, and both were 


taken bodily from the brine by energetic hands, 
more than one of the boat’s crew exclaiming: 
“Thank God!” as their captain fell back, faint- 
ing, in the stern-sheets, with his child fast locked 
in his embrace. 

‘“‘ Did you not see the shark, boy ?’”’ demanded 
one, on whose shoulder our hero was leaning, 
while endeavoring to gain his equilibrium. 

“Yes, and felt him, too,” he responded, ele- 
vating his right limb bleeding profusely. 

““By Jove, a close shave!” burst from several, 
and the admiring regard of all rested on the gal- 
lant youth, who had eyes only for her whose 
preservation he deemed still cheaply purchased. 


Nine months later Captain Williams entered 
the counting-room of Felton and Bloodgood— 
the style of the new firm, formed by the asso- 
ciation of the merchant’s nephew and late head 
clerk—with him in business. The senior part- 
ner was expecting a visit, and hastened to greet 
him with: 

— “Welcome, captain! What news? You 
bring tidings of—of that scrape-grace boy, I trust 
you have him safe? Is he well? Can you make 
anything of him 2?” 

_ Patience, sir. I bring you news of Hermann ; 
but grieve to say that’s all.” 

it 3 Why a” 

‘He deserted in Macao.” 

“‘ Deserted ?’”’ And a frown settled on the mer- 
chant’s brow. 

“Ay. Ata time too, when I would have giv- 
en all my wealth to have retained him ;” and the 
seaman added a lengthy detail of the incidents 
of the outward passage, including those already 
laid before our readers, when Mr. Felton 
responded ; 

“Ah! Cowardice was no part of his composi- 
tion. Pity he possessed a tendency to crime.” 

‘Pardon me, sir! You couldn’t convince my 
wife and daughter of that, and for myself, I must 
say that I think you are mistaken.” 

‘‘Impossible, my dear sir! The proofs are 
too strong. I knew not half the evidence against 
him till after he had gone. 
pleased to hear of his desertion, and trust he may 
never return, to blast my vision with his presence.” 

Still, T incline to the belief that you did not 


In fact, I am almost | 
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know him. I confess, I was grievously mistaken 
in his character, my estimation being founded on 
your sketch of his conduct.” 

‘ Well, we will not discuss him, captain. You 
know that I have associated Bloodgood with me 
in business. He is an equal partner, and as his 
prospects for a fortune are brilliant, I trust that I 
may early have the pleasure of greeting your 
estimable daughter as my niece.” 

‘‘That must be as Myra says, my dear sir. I 
have no objections to Mr. Bloodgood; but she 
must choose for herself.” 

“‘T thought the thing was settled between the 
parties ?” 

“It may be. But I am not the girl’s confidant 
in such matters, you know.” 

“JT trust it may, for I am eager to see one with- 
in my childless home whom I could take to my 
heart as a daughter. I have had Bloodgood 
with me since—soon after you sailed. But there ? 
He is only a sister’s son, and try as I will, I can 
bring him no nearer.” Poor old man—the ach- 


‘ ing void in his heart could be best filled only by 


the absent, though he knew it not. | 

But the desire for the union of his nephew 
with the fair Myra Williams was doomed to 
present disappointment. That gentle young lady 
rejected the renewal of attentions, which she had 
received passively, if not with pleasure, ere her 
departure for a foreign clime, and to the young 
man’s urgent solicitations of her favor, and offer 
of his hand and fortune, interposed a decided 
negative. 

“‘He must seek a bride elsewhere,” she said; 
she had no inclination for bridal honors; still 
less, to leave her parents. “I'would be time 
enough to think of a husband seven years hence, 
or—if she lived so long—when the demise of her 
parents left her unprotected. 

The persistent lover pleaded in vain; then de- 
clared he would wait, and he did, through a 
dreary lapse of years, during which he derived 
his only hope from the fact, that Myra Williams 
turned a deaf ear to all her suitors, and still 
avowed as firmly her determination to remain a 
maid. 

“Why do you persist in wasting your man- 
hood and prime, in attendance on that icicle, 
Edgar ?” the merchant began to ask at length. 
“Yon are rich, shrewd and successful, and may 
command the hand of the proudest heiress in the 
Trimount City. Why not seek her ?” 

“‘ Because I love Myra, and can afford to wait. 
Besides, my dear sir, her father’s demise would 
seriously disarrange our business, you know, he 
has such a vast amount embarked therein.” 

‘True, true! Well, please yourself.’””? And thus 


the matter rested for another series of years, 
when a great financial crisis came sweeping over 
the land, sapping the foundation of the strong- 
est houses, and spreading devastation through 
the commercial world. 

All bowed to the terrible simoon, and many 
fell, scorched and seared to death, beneath its 
blasting power; but the house of Felton and 
Bloodgood seemed to withstand the tornado, up- 
held by its former reputation and alleged ample 
resources ; s0 well secured that none, who had 
business relations therewith, doubted for a mo- 
ment its stability, and by their confidence aided 
in upholding it. 


’Twas in the midst of this crisis that Captain. 


Williams entered port with a highly valuable car- 
go on his own account, purchased on short credit, 
and for which he had given bills of exchange on 
Felton and Co., of which fact he immediately ap- 
prized them. A second cargo as valuable as his 
own was on its way to port; and both had cost 
him the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
including all expenees, for which amount he had 
pledged the credit of his bankers. 

That sum comprised his whole fortune, and 
more; and the prospect of speedy realization 
upon his goods being but meagre, he was oblig- 
ed to store them to await an improvement in the 
market. In the meantime the agents of his cred- 
itors received and presented his drafts, which Mr. 
Bloodgood—to his senior’s consternation—de- 
clared the firm unable to pay at short notice, and 
requested time—a week—to collect the funds. 

It was granted; but when the period expired 
he was still unprepared, and so confessed, when 
the agent levied upon the goods in bond, and a 
general run upon the firm ensued. 

Mr. Felton met the storm and his creditors 
manfully, and announcing his suspension, de- 
manded an investigation of his affairs, declaring 
his readiness to render up his assets, and his firm 
conviction that they would be found to exceed 
his liabilities by a hundred per cent. 

His creditors’ confidence was unshaken in his 
ntegrity, and the result was an offer of every 
facility to guard his interests from serious detri- 
ment, so he was mentioned on change that day 
as merely suspended, to resume forthwith. 

Yet he sought his home with a keavy heart, 
that eve, to find 2 note in a strange hand ewait- 
ing him, the writer of which alluded feelingly 
to his trying position, and begged his acceptance 
of an accompanying package, to be used as he 
should deem most advantageous in the liquid- 
ation of his liabilities, and at the same time en- 
joining him to secrecy, adding, that he would. be 
present at the meeting of the creditors on the 
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morrow, to receive his acknowledgement of the 
loan, and, if necessary, increase it, and enjoining 
its reception as a favor to the writer, signed him- 
self, ‘“‘A nameless friend.” 

Mr. Felton tore open the package, to find deeds, 
bonds, bills of exchange, and available securities 
to an amount covering all his liabilities and a: 
few thousands to spare, and in blank amazement 
demanded from his servant a description of the 
party who had left the package. 

“A dark gentleman, well dressed, with a for- 
eign accent and slightly lame,”’ was all he could 
learn. But that was enough to lead him to ac- 
cost the proper person, when that party entered 
the couuting-room next morning, with a bevy of 
creditors. 

“A word with you, sir!’”’ he whispered in the 
stranger’s ear, and leading the way to his private 
office, he continued : 

‘“‘ You are my nameless friend ?” 

“IT shall be proud of the honor, sir, if I can 
be of any real service.” 

‘You would save me from rain,” and the mer- 
chant’s eye glistened while his tremulous tone 
betrayed his emotion. ‘‘ When J asked for time, 
yesterday, I deemed that I had available assets to 
cover all my liabilities, and a handsome residue ; 
bat since then investigation has disclosed a con- 
fusion in my affairs that has amazed me, and 
must remain a mystery until explained by my 
partner.” 

“‘Well, my dear sir, I trust the package con- 
tained sufficient.” 

“Ample. But—sir—I may be a bankrupt, 
and I would not sacrifice you.” 

“Away with those fears, sir! I will assume 
the risk, cheerfully.” 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“Tf you will, one who has too high a regard 
for rectitude of life and business integrity to wit- 
ness the rain of their possessor, when it may be 
prevented. In a word, sir, our relations are 
neither of to-day nor yesterday. Long years of 
uninterrupted business relations with you—while 
seas rolled and continents reared their moun- 
tains between us—have convinced me that in this 
I perform my daty.” 

“Then you are—” 


“An East Indian merchant! Seek to know 


‘no more, my dear sir; at least for the present! 


but hasten to accept, and use those funds, at 
your disposal, and rest assured that in so doing, 
you are but reaping the return of ‘bread—long 
since cast npon the waters.’”’ 

The grateful merchant raised his head to 
respond; but his benefactor was crossing the 
threshold, and he was obliged to follow where 


— Sm Se 
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his presence and announcement, ‘ Gentlemen, 
Iam happy to state that Iam prepared to meet 
ali your claims in full, on presentation, and re- 
quest those desirous of immediate adjustment 
to step up to the cashier’s desk,” clothed every 
face with smiles, when, seizing the arm of his un- 

“known friend, he whispered, “You must dine 
with me.’’. 

‘Nay, sir, you must excuse me at present. 
Three weeks hence—when you have thoroughly 
investigated your business, and are prepared to 
set a time for the liquidation of my claim, I shall 
be most happy to avail myself of your invita- 
tion; and bowing urbanely, he limped away, leav- 
ing the grateful merchant just a little chilled by 
his allusion to pecuniary matters. 

“Yes. He is right,” he murmured. “I must 
‘unravel that mystery regarding the coupons and 
other securities I deemed so safe.” 

That investigation resulted, in the startling dis- 
closure of propensities in his youthfal partner, 
that he had never dreamed of. Suffice it, that 
when cornered, that worthy confessed to large, 
unsuccessful speculations in foreign stocks and 
commercial bubbles in secret, which had swept 
away piecemeal, the vast funds of the firm in 
reserve. The intelligence fell like a leaden 
weight on the merchant’s soul. How could he 
meet his strange creditor? - 

But he did meet him. The latter proved 
punctual to the day named; and his ring was 
answered by a servant who ushered him into the 
merchant’s presence, announcing the arrival, at 
the same time, of Captain Williams and his 
daughter. 

“Make my excuses, Martha, and say I will 
meet them at dinner,” said the merchant, as he 


wrung the stranger’s hand in a convulsive grasp. 


“No, no! If you please, sir, the captain and 
I are old acquaintances ; and I should be pleased 
to meet him here.” 

‘Send him up, Martha. I have no secrets from 
him, or should have none.”’ 

‘‘And he can serve as a witness to our business 
transaction.” | 

The merchant groaned, and the captain enter- 
ed and greeted the stranger warmly. 

“Who is this gentleman, captain ?” 

“‘T thought you knew him.” | 

‘As my greatest benefactor; but he will tell 
no more.” 

“‘Nor must I while he is mute, though I’ve 
carried many a valuable invoice between you.” 

The stranger smiled, and resuming his seat, 
said : 

“Now to business, Mr. Felton. What has 
been the result of your investigation ?” 


He was told, and listened calmly to the whole, 
quietly remarking : 

‘« Just as I expected”. 

“You ?”’ 

“Ay. I’ve long suspected Mr. Bloodgood of 
underhand dealing with his partner. But of that 
anon. When can you repay me ?” 

“T cannot say. Jamin your hands, sir, and 
must rely upon your generosity.” : 

** Which shall not fail you, worthy sir; yet I 
require repayment now.” 

“How? Impossible!’ 

‘Nay, sir. One waits without who will tell 
you how it may be effected. May I request her 
attendance ?” 

The merchant bowed mechanically, and our 
heroine entered at the stranger’s signal; when 
the former exclaimed : 

“* How !—Miss Myra !— What mean you, sir?” 

“What I have said, my friend! She will 
explain.” : 

“ Yes, Mr. Felton. I am commissioned by 
the gentleman to say, that a restoration of your 
name to the child you once adopted, and cast 
off, will be deemed liquidation in full of all 
demands.” 

‘“Hermann alive! Does he desire it?” 

“* He does 1” | ; 

“Sir—Myra! Tell me! Has he aught to 
do with this? Where is he 2?” 

‘Here!’ said Myra, laying her hand on the 
stranger’s shoulder— My own dear, noble Her- 
mann, who has wandered so long without a 
name.” | 

“‘My boy! my son!” and the gray-haired mer- 
chant tottered to the open arms of his benefactor. 

At that instant, the. haggard face of Edgar 


Bloodgood protruded into the apartment, and 


was seen by his partner who started, exclaiming : 

“Here, Edgar! You owe me one more ex- 
planation. I remember that you were very 
watchful over the morals and conduct of my 
adopted son, in years gone by, and furnished me 
with numerous clues, to what I then deemed his 
rascality ; but now—in view of recent facts—I 
doubt. How say you, in his presence, are not 
you the two-fold guilty party ?” 

‘‘ His presence! Hermann, the benefactor of 
the firm ?”’ 

“Ay. But answer me. Remember, if you 
have wronged, and wronging him, caused me to 
do likewise, you owe him’ more than a confes- 
sion of the crime. Did not you charge him 
with your own crime ?”’ 

The real culprit stood confessed and cowering 
beneath his guilt, until the generous outcast 
touched him saying, “Look up, Edgar. Let 
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the past be forgotten, as by me forgiven. I 
would not have this day, for which I have toiled 
so long, beneath foreign skies, clouded by a care 
or grief. Let nothing mar our joy; nothing 
embitter the happiness we jointly owe to my 
Myra here, whose winning gentleness arrested me 
when fairly embarked for ruin, and who, aroused 
to interest in the outcast, effected his salvation by 
a kind word.” 

What would you more, reader? If you re- 
quire evidence of the foregoing incidents, we are 
happy to be able to refer you to the junior part- 
ner of Felton, Son and Co., and of his happiness ; 
to the home in Brookline, which nightly receives 
him, where his smiling Myra and a troop of joy- 
ous children live, and love to welcome THE 
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PORTUGUESE WOMEN, 


The position of woman in Portuguese coun- 
tries brings one nearer to that Oriental type from 
which modern society has been gradually diverg- 
ing. Woman is secluded, so far as each family 
can afford it, which is the key to the Oriental 
system. Seclusion is aristocracy, aud if it can- 
not be made complete, the household must do 
the best they can. Thus, in the lowest classes, 
one daughter is often decreed by the parents to 
be brought up like a lady, and for this every sacri- 
fice has to be made. Het robust sisters go bare- 
footed to the wells for water; they go miles un- 
protected into the lonely mountains; no social 
ambition, no genteel helplessness for them. But 
Mariquinha is taught to read, write and sew; 
she is as carefully looked after as if the world 
wished to steal her; she wears shoes and stock- 
ings and an embroidered kerchief, and a hooded 
cloak, and she never steps outside the door alone. 
You meet her, pale and demure, plodding along 
to mass with her mother. The sisters will marry 
laborers and fishermen ; Mariquinha will marry 
a small shopkeeper or the mate of a vessel, or 
else die single. It is not very pleasant for the 
poor girl in the meantime ; she is neither healthy 
nor happy ; bat “let us be genteel or die.” —Al- 
lantic Monthly. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


No person ever did a kind, a benevolent, a hu: 
mane, or charitable action, without feeling a con- 
sciousness that it was good ; it creates a pleasure 
in the mind that nothing else can produce; and 
this pleasure is the greater from the act which 
causes it to be veiled from the eye of the world. 
It is the light which angels feel when they wipe 
away the tear from affliction or warm the heart 
with joy. On the other hand no person ever did 
or said an unkind or mischievous thing, who did 
not feel that he had done wrong. This kind of 
feeling is u natural monitor, and never will de- 
ceive if due regard be paid to it; and one good 
rule which you should bear in mind and act up 
to as much as possible is, never to say anything 
which you may afterward wish unsaid, or do 
what you may afterwards wish undone.—<Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood. 
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BY MARY PEROCIVAL. 


The chimes of the vesper bell had ceased, 
And quiet pervaded the air; 

Tranquil and ailent all nature seemed, 
Aa if rapt in silent prayer. 

Then Somnus arose from his mossy couch, 
And scattered with noiseless hand 

The seeds of slumber here and there, 
Broadcast o’er all the land. 


The weary peasant, oppressed by care, 
Accepts the gift and joins in the prayer; 
His restless spirit was seeking repose, 
Which none but the weary and careworn knows. 
The gray-haired sire, whose form was bent 
*Neath the weight of many summers spent— 

So gently it came with its noiseless breath, 
Mistook the angel of sleep for death. 


The cradled infant forgot its pain 

While under the silent angel’s reign; 

And the loving mother blest the power 

Which brought repose to her much-loved flower. 
The ange) of slumber at morning’s dawn 
Retreated across the flower-wreathed lawn; 

To its sister spirits it seemed to say, 

Why stand ye idle?—work while ’tis day! 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Mornine again!” And the weary, wasted 
invalid lifted his head from the pillow and look- 
ed pitifully over the dim room. “0, that the 
night had been longer. To the wretched, sleep 
is dear. My poor, poor wife—my darling babes— 
must they freeze and starve! O God! it is too 
much!” And with tears gushing from his eyes, 
the pale man buried his head in the scanty cov- 
erings and groaned aloud. 

It was no wonder he was out of heart on that 
cold, dark December day. At best, he hada 
hard struggle to get food and clothes for his fam- 
ily, and for the past six months, the struggle had 
been almost desperate, for his wife had been 
unable to assist him in the least, being confined 
to the bed with a slow, wasting disease. His 
little daughter Marie, a pretty child of twelve, 
kept the one room tidy, and herself and two little 
brothers like wax. By the aid of her mother’s 
whispered directions she also cooked the scanty 
meals, and evon managed to do up the weekly 
washing and ironing. 

“« My little sunbeam,” the father fondly called 
her, while the mother would say, in her low, 
sweet tones, “our angel.” 


